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Will be welcomed back with ‘* Cheers.” 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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| | i 'WHITEWAYS ae "y | Harrods make headline news 
eal VF i with soft, lightweight hats in 
dignified greys and fawns, 


ind in interesting new 
shapes. Gloves of Tan Cape 


CY DER © | 
= for Service or Civilian wear, 
perfectly cut from choice 


first-grade skins 


where you could not get Whiteway'’s Cyder. Now that is 
changed. Cyder, like many other things, is being zoned to 
save transport and labour. We can send our cyder only to 
certain areas, and many peop'e who for years have held 
Whiteway’'s in high esteem, must now be denied it until zoning 
ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we extend 
our congratulations ; to those who must forgo their favourite 
cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 


WHITEWAY’S CYDER ZONED The Man’s Shop 
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We used to pride ourselves that there was no part of Britain 
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SATURDAY, MAY 19, - 1945. 


THE TUMULTUOUS PUBLIC OVATION TO THE PRIME MINISTER ON VE-DAY: MR. CHURCHILL ACCLAIMED 
BY AN EXCITED AND CHEERING CROWD IN WHITEHALL. 


When the Prime Minister on VE-Day was on his way to the House of Commons he that Mrs. Churchill was not able to .be beside her great eee ah Rage gee 
was immediately spotted by a vast waiting throng in Whitehall anxious to be able as she had shared, throughout the war, through — _ - : oe wae oe 
to pay tribute to our great national leader on this day of victory, May 8. So great greatest stress and peril, 4 joys and oo et “ re a ae oo 
was it that the police found considerable difficulty in escorting him as he laughed and moment was in Moscow — er epotountes and sympathy making - 
waved to the surging mass of people. In this hour of triumph the one regret was understanding between Britain and Russia. 
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SKED during the last apocalyptic days of the 
struggle with Nazi Germany whether he could 
make a statement on the war, Mr. Churchill replied, 
after adjusting his spectacles, that he could state 
that our position was definitely better than it had 
been in 1940. It seems rather a pity that, arising 
out of that reply, some other Member did not ask 
whether the Prime Minister could state briefly the 
reasons that had led to the amazing transformation 
referred to in that vast understatement. For history 
will certainly record that one of the chief reasons for 
it, and certainly the chief personal reason, was Winston 
Spencer Churchill. For what we have received from 
the leadership of this great Englishman the Lord 
make us truly thankful! Not, judging by our form 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


which we were engaged or the extent of the sacrifices 
we should have to make, he constantly upheld us 
with his undeviating vision of ultimate, certain 
victory. As for 1940, most of us were mercifully 
spared the full realisation of the utter nakedness of 
our situation. Had we known what the Prime Minister 
all the time knew as to the number, say, of our field- 
guns, our reserves of ammunition, or our strength in 
Spitfires and Hurricanes, I doubt if we should have 
gone about our tasks in quite the same calm and 
imperturbable manner that we then displayed to the 
world. But we did not know, and despite all the 
personal hardships and dangers which we guessed 
were in store for us, our national confidence was not 
shaken for a moment. We felt complete assurance 


It was this as much as his courage that enabled 
him to weather the storms of 1940 and 1941, when 
little England seemed faced by overwhelming 
superiority of power. Through the imposing facade of 
Axis might he saw certain simple facts. Provided 
that the Germans could not cross the Channel, they 
could not, for all their titanic military power, force us 
to make peace, and unless they could knock out 
Fighter Command and so bomb the Navy out of the 
way, they were powerless to invade. That being so, 
it followed—and this the Prime Minister saw clearly, 
even before the Battle of Britain had been fought— 
that they must break cut of Europe while the going 
was still good, either across the Mediterranean or 
through Russia, at that time their peaceful if highly 





MINISTER, ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS 


KING AND QUEEN, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH, PRINCESS - MARGARET, AND THE PRIME 
OF A VAST CROWD FROM THE BALCONY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

the Royal Family, this time with Mr. Churchill, once more stepped out on to the balcony. Between 

7 o'clock and midnight, the cheering crowds were privileged to see their Majesties four more times, 

and, finally, just before the floodlights were switched off about 12.30 a.m., the King and Queen went 


GREETING THEIR VICTORIOUS PEOPLE: THE 


Eight times within ten hours on VE-Day, May 8, in response to the enthusiasm of vast crowds, the | 
King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and Princess Margaret appeared on the balcony of Buckingham 





Palace. On one occasion they were accompanied by Mr. Churchill. The first appearance of their 
Majesties was soon after the Prime Minister had made his historic statement announcing the signing e 
They next appeared at 4.15, and at about 5.30, on the balcony several times 


of the act of surrender by the Germans at Rheims. 


with national war leaders, that we are 
particularly likely to be! ° 

has Mr. Churchill's quality as a war 
universal 


previous 


In what 
leader consisted ? I suppose the first 
answer would be his courage. And certainly this 
virtue in him has been of inestimable value to his 
country and the world. The ordinary Briton who 
applauds the Prime Minister’s inexhaustible pluck 
does not perhaps fully realise the extent of the national 
peril which he had to face again and again in this war. 
The prolonged weight of menace he has borne in his 
supreme capacity would have overwhelmed or worn 
down any lesser man; no other war leader has under- 
gone anything like it. Other belligerent Governments 
have had to endure periods of extreme peril, like 
France in May and June 1940, and Russia in the 
autumn of 1941 and summer of 1942. But the 
Government of Mr. Churchill serenely faced disaster 
in one form or another for more than four years. 
Even as late as 1944 the capital of the British Empire 

housing a fifth of the country’s population—stood 
in danger of total destruction from Hitler's V-weapons. 
Had fortune, like the weather, gone against us on 
D-Day, or had Eisenhower and Montgomery failed 
to break out of the bridgehead in August, London 
would almost certainly have been destroyed and 
possibly our embarkation ports with it. Think again 
how precarious a thread in 1942 and in the early part 
of 1943 sustained the sea-lines on which our whole 
existence as a people depended, or how near we came 
to global defeat in the terrible months when Japan 
was sweeping away one frail barrier after another 
that stood between her and her Axis partners in 
Europe. Never once did Mr, Churchill display the 
slightest sign of doubt or depression; without for 
a moment minimising the magnitude of the task in 


N.B.— Reproductions and 


quotations from “ The Illustrated London 
a month, except in the 


in our destiny as a people, and derived that confidence 
in a large measure from our leader. Even at that 
hour he spoke to us of victory. ‘‘ You ask,” he said, 
in May 1940, “‘ what is our aim? I can answer in 
one word‘ Victory—victory at all costs, victory in 
spite of all terrors; victory, however hard and long 
the road may be; for without victory there is no 
survival.” 

Yet of all the Prime Minister’s contributions to our 
victory—his courage (which, after all, he shares with 
millions of others of our people), his knowledge of 
history, his strategical sense, his determination and 
tireless energy—lI believe his greatest has been his 
common sense. It has been his genius for seeing 
through imposing and complicated appearances to 
the realities behind them that has led so surely, 
inevitably and—ip view of the magnitude of our task 
swiftly out of the shadows. No other man in the 
world, L believe, could have done it. The penetrating, 
imperturbable and unanswerable common sense that 
made Randolph Churchill's son such an enfant terrible 
in the English political and social scene in the early 
years of this century have stood his country and the 
cause of human liberty in wonderful stead during the 
last five years. To a supreme degree this statesman 
possesses the intellectual gift—perhaps the very 
highest of all those which the Gods bestow on their 
favourites—of seeing the obvious through the com- 
plicated. He saw it even as a child, when he so 
ruthlessly yet beguilingly pointed out to his earliest 
headmaster the absurdity of addressing a_ table 
in Latin or in any other language, and he has 
preserved the same logical freshness of vision ever 
since A traditionist of traditionists, he is as 
radical in outlook as John Bright or William Cobbett, 
and as outspoken 


on to the balcony for the eighth time. The following day, May 9, the Royal Family again appeared 
in response to the cheering crowds waiting outside the Palace. 


suspicious neighbour. Apart from winning the 
Battle of Britain and holding the seas, everything 
therefore depended on England's being able to secure 
the historic south-eastern defile out of Europe through 
Egypt and the Levant. Provided that could be held, 
Hitler was bound either to attack Russia or relinquish 
his hopes of world dominion before the outer Powers 
—the U.S.S.R. and the United States—had armed 
themselves to resist and destroy him. 

With this clear picture constantly in his mind, 
Mr. Churchill directed the war in the year when 
England stood alone and, for all our then weakness, 
shaped its future course. Refusing to be impressed 
by the paper-weight of Italian military and naval 
man-power and armament—he had formed his own 
opinions on Italian capacity for waging war in 1917 
and stuck to them with imperturbable assurance— 
he ordered our tiny forces in Africa to disregard the 
odds against them, while he boldly denuded our own 
inadequate land deferces to enable them todoso. By 
so doing he succeeded, with the help of a General and 
Admiral of genius, in barring Hitler's and Mussolini's 
eastward path. Meanwhile, in preparation for the 
Teuton assault on Russia which he saw must follow, he 
ignored the Blue Water School of strategic isolationists 
and built up a strategic bombing force to knock the 
heart out of German war industry and an offensively 
trained army for the invasion of Western Europe. 
And all the while he kept looking over his shoulder 
with friendly and reassuring gestures to the statesmen 
and people of America, on whose intervention and 
powerful aid he saw the future all-round-the-clock 
attack on Germany depended. If ever 2 man reduced 
a superhuman task to its elementary simplicities and 
followed it logically and imperturbably, it was 
Winston Churchill in the years between 1940 and 1945 


News" of One Hunprep Years Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will, in future, be given once 
case of tlems of particular interest, which may be inserted im any tssue. 
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THE LIGHTS OF LONDON: FAMOUS BUILDINGS FLOODLIT ON VICTORY NIGHT. 
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RS ies 5 ag as ae Se } TRIUMPHANT AMID THE RUINS, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL FROM THE EAST, FLOODLIT. 7 


THE FLOODLIT FACADE OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WITH PART OF THE DENSE CROWD WHICH WITH THE BALL AND CROSS SPOT-LIGHTED BY SEARCHLIGHTS. 


GREETED THE KING AND QUEEN. 
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WELL-KNOWN SCENE OF THE CHANGING 


} THE DETAIL OF THE PEDIMENT AND FLUTED CORINTHIAN COLUMNS OF THE MANSION 5 HORSE GUARDS PARADE—THE 
IN A GLOW OF LIGHT. 


HOUSE REVEALED BY VICTORY FLOODLIGHTING,. OF THE GUARD—SEEN FROM WHITEHALL 
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THE TOWER OF LONDO NSFORMED BY THE FLOODLIGHTS OF VICTORY INTO A PANORAMA TO ILLt ATE A_ FAIRY-TALE 
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As at the outbreak of war one of the most poignant phrases was ‘ The lights are that peculiarly modern art of peace—floodlighting—was used to illuminate and ¢ 
going out all over Europe,” so it was most fitting that the lights of London should | illustrate all the main buildings of the metropolis. Our pictures show some of the 
blaze out to celebrate Victory in Europe: and Victory Night was celebrated with chief landmarks of London, glowing in the unaccustomed light; and among other 
lights of every form, colour and source. Not only were the pyrotechnics of war— notable buildings floodlit were the Admiralty Arch, the Royal Exchange, Nelson's 
Searchlights, flares, rockets and bonfires—turned to the celebration of peace; but Column and the Houses of Parliament. 
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VE-DAY CELEBRATIONS: THE VAST CROWD OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM cians 
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(TOP.) PART OF THE HUGE CROWD ROARING ITS WELCOME TO THE KING AND QUEEN AS THEY APPEARED ON THE BALCONY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
(LOWER.) A SECTION OF THE CROWD OF MANY THOUSANDS WHICH THRONGED THE APPROACHES TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE TO CHEER THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


The two main centres to which flocked the vast crowds who came to London to Mr. Churchill's announcement, the crowd roared for the King and Queen, whose 
celebrate victory on VE-Day were Buckingham Palace and Parliament Square. appearance on the balcony was the signal for tumultuous cheering and the waving 
The scenes outside the Palace surpassed even those of the Coronation. From of innumerable flags in a kaleidoscope of red, white and blue. The King and 
morning onwards, the people streamed steadily from all directions to converge on Queen were joined by Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose, and the 
the open space around the Victoria Memorial facing the forecourt of the Palace, Royal Family made several later appearances. When the Prime Minister joined the 
and by the time Big Ben sounded the three notes which heralded the Prime King and Queen on the balcony soon after five o'clock, the roar of welcome 
Minister's announcement of Victory, the throng numbered many thousands. After continued for at least five minutes. 
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_“WE HAVE NEVER SEEN A GREATER DAY THAN THIS.” 
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” HIS is your vic- 
tory, It is the 
victory of the cause of 
freedom in every land. 
In all our long history 
we have never seen a 
greater day than this.” 
So said Mr. Churchill 
on VE-Day afternoon 
to the great crowd 
which thronged White- 
hall. He was speaking 
from a balcony of the 
Ministty of Health and 
was supported by a 
number of Cabinet col- 
leagues. On a neigh- 
“bouring balcony were 
Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir ‘Andrew Cunning- 
ham, Field-Marshal Sir 
Alan Brooke, and Mar- 
shal of th, R.A.F. Sir 
Charles Portal. After 
the Prime Minister's 
short speech there was 
a great outburst of 
cheering, the crowd 
sang “For He's 
Jolly Good Fellow,” 
and on Mr. Bevin's 
calling for “ Three 
cheerg for Victory,” the 
crowd responded with 
three fervent and deep- 
throated cheers. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND WAR CABINET MEMBERS ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERING CROWDS IN WHITEHALL ON VE-DAY. 
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VE-DAY: THEIR MAJESTIES VISIT BOMBED SITES; THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 
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HER MAJESTY ENCOURAGING AN AWESTRUCK BUT THRILLED SMALL CHILD IN 
BLITZED STEPNEY, WHILE THE LOCAL POPULATION APPLAUDS AND CHEERS HER. 
STEPNEY WAS ONE OF THE WORST AREAS OF DEVASTATION. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES, ACCOMPANIED BY THE PRINCESSES ELIZABETH AND MARGARET, 
DURING VICTORY CELEBRATIONS VISITED THE BADLY-BLITZED AREAS ON MAY 9: 
THE QUEEN IN BETHNAL GREEN IS SEEN BEING HE ILY WELCOMED. % 
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THE KING AND PRIME MINISTER, WITH OTHER WAR LEADERS, AT BUCKINGHAM 

PALACE: (FRONT, L. TO R.) MR. CHURCHILL, H.M. THE KING, MR. BEVIN, SIR 

JOHN ANDERSON; (SECOND ROW) SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, LORD WOOLTON, 

MR. LYTTELTON, MR. MORRISON, SIR ALAN BROOKE; (BACK ROW) SIR EDWARD 

- — BRIDGES, GENERAL HASTINGS ISMAY, SIR CHARLES PORTAL, AND SIR ANDREW 
Pe Per ee eT eee eee ihe Se ee ee ef CUNNINGHAM. A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON VE-DAY. 
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ON VE-DAY THE PRIME MINISTER AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS INFORMALLY acetate tectentetattaetaatt 
L ATTENDED A THANKSGIVING SERVICE AT ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, AMID CHEERING CROWDS, 
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f THE VICTORY THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

CHAPEL, WELLINGTON BARRACKS, WHICH WAS DESTROYED BY A FLYING BOMB IN JUNE LAST YEAR. i THE PEERS ATTENDED THE SERVICE, ALSO THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
i . 

THE ALTAR WAS ERECTED ON DRUMS. ‘ CANTERBURY 4 BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. F 
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London celebrated* VE-Day with boisterous jollity from the moment that the Prime of colour was given by two new Union Jacks hung on the side of the altar. Perhaps 
Minister broadcast to the Nation at 3 p.m. on May 8. Mr. Churchill began with a plain the most touching Thanksgiving Service was that held outside the destroyed Guards’ 
recital of facts and grew in emotion as it proceeded to its fine climax, ‘* Advance, Chapel in Wellington Barracks, where a flying bomb on a Sunday morning in June 
Britannia! "' Fifty minutes later he followed the Speaker, who wore his State Robes last year exploded in the aisle during parade service, causing very many casualties 
of Damascus silk heavily embroidered with gold, to St. Margaret's, where a splash ‘ The Brigade of Guards are raising a fund to restore the Chapel. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN AMONG THEIR 
SUBJECTS IN SOUTH LONDON. 
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VIEW OF THE CROWD THRONGING ROUND THE ROYAL FAMIL 
OF A V-2 INCIDENT AT LEWISHAM MARKET. 


THE KING AND QUEEN’S VISIT TO SOUTH LONDON: A VIEW OF THE ROYAL - 
CAR PASSING BOMB-SHATTERED BUILDINGS IN DEP 
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THEIR , MAJESTIES CHATTING TO SCHOOL-CHILDREN DURING ONE OF THE MANY STOPS 
THEY MADE IN THEIR VICTORY TOUR OF SOUTH LONDON. 


¢ A HAPPY PICTURE OF HAPPY PEOPLE IN SOUTH LONDON: THE KING AND QUEEN 
‘ APPEAR TO BE ENJOYING A GOOD JOKE WITH THEIR SUBJECTS. 
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A YOUNG INHABITANT OF DEPTFORD TAKING GREAT INTEREST IN THE QUEEN'S rd 4 PRINCESS ELIZABETH (LEFT) AND PRINCESS MARGARET, WHO ACCOMPANIED THE KING 


FLOWERS AS HER MAJESTY STOPS TO TALK WITH THE MOTHER, AND QUEEN ON THEIR SOUTH LONDON TOUR, WITH A LEWISHAM W.V.S. WORKER. 


On Thursday, May 10, it was the turn of South London to welcome the Royal disasters of the rocket war, when heavy loss of life was caused by a direct hit on 
Family, and in South London there are many devastated areas, where, during the a well-known store. In blitzed Lewisham High Street, an informal ceremony took 
many terrible nights of enemy bombing, countless deeds of heroism were performed by place, many of the people being presented to their Majesties and telling them the 
ordinary people. Throughout the tour, which included visits to Greenwich, Lewisham, stories of their ordeal. Earlier the King and Queen had driven to the Old Kent 
and Streatham, large crowds greeted the royal party with enthusiasm. At Deptford Road and New Cross Road, where thousands lined the route, surging towards the 


the King and Queen and the Princesses passed the cleared site of one of the worst car and cheering themselves hoarse in welcome 
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THEIR MAJESTIES DRIVE TO THE ‘ 
THANKSGIVING SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S. 
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THE ROYAL PROCESSION MAKING ITS WAY DOWN LUDGATE 
HILL AFTER THE THANKSGIVING IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


THANKSGIVING SUNDAY: A VIEW OF THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES, IN AN OPEN 
,HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGE, AS THEY ENTERED TRAFALGAR SQUARE FROM ADMIRALTY ARCH, 
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*THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL FAMILY AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: THE SCENE AS THEIR MAJESTIES WERE RECEIVED BY THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 4 
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r 4 
; THE LORD MAYOR, SIR FRANK ALEXANDER, SURRENDERING THE CITY SWORD 7 ‘\ THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET r¢ 
TO THE KING AT TEMPLE BAR ON THEIR MAJESTIES’ DRIVE TO ST, PAUL'S. 5 f (HOLDING HER HAT), ENTERING THE CITY AT TEMPLE BAR. } 
4 + 
Happy, cheering throngs greeted the King and Queen all the way from Bucking- ! there was a tremendous outburst of cheering as the procession moved along the 
ham Palace to the service of thanksgiving in St. Paul's Cathedral on May 13. Mall, through the Admiralty Arch, round the south side of Trafalgar Square, and 
Their Majesties, who rode out once again in an open horse-drawn carriage with along the Strand to Temple Bar. Here, at the City boundary, the ancient custom 
all the panoply of State, were escorted by officers of the Household Cavalry, and of offering the King the City Sword was observed with all its traditional ceremony 


Continued opposite, above 
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+, QUEEN MARY'S FIRST 
7 OCCASION IN 





THE LORD MAYOR, LEAVING ST. 


APPEARANCE ON A CEREMONIAL 2 


LONDON SINCE THE WAR: 





HER MAJESTY, 









PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 





WITH % 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONAGES AT THE 
NATIONAL THANKS: 
GIVING IN ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Continued.} 

The Lord Mayor, in his black-and-gold 
robe over Court dress, received their 
Majesties, and with him, resplendent in 
their scarlet gowns, and carrying their 
cocked hats, were City aldermen and 
sheriffs, and members of the Common 
Council. The pearl-handled sword and 
the great City mace were reversed ; the 
Lord Mayor, taking the sword, advanced 
and, lowering the point, surrendered the 
sword to the King. His Majesty, having 
acknowledged this ancient act of loyalty, 
returned the sword, and the royal party, 
led by the King’s carriage, went on down 
Fleet Street and along Ludgate Hill to 
the Cathedral. Mr. Churchill, with Mrs. 
Churchill, recently returned from Russia, 
and their daughter Mary, had been 
[Continued below. 
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| THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL RECENTLY 2 

2 BACK FROM’ RUSSIA, LEAVING AFTER THE THANKSGIVING Hl 
SERVICE HELD IN ST. PAUL’S ON SUNDAY, MAY 13. 
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PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
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ALEXANDRA, LEAVING 


——— 


THE KING AND QUEEN, FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH (LEFT) AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET, ASCENDING THE STEPS OF ST, 
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7 
5 THE DUCHESS OF KENT, WITH THE YOUNG DUKE AND PRINCESS 4 
f AFTER THE CEREMONY. 
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Continued. | 

acclaimed with special enthusiasm as 
they passed through earlier to attend the 
service. There was a special welcome, 
too, for Queen Mary, seen on a cere- 
monijal occasion in London for the first 
time since before the war. Cheers rang 
out again for the Duchess of Kent, for 
the King of Norway, King George of 
the Hellenes, and King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia. At the close of the service there 
was again wild enthusiasm as the Royal 
Family emerged through the great west 
door and descended the steps to their 
waiting carriage, and it was the same 
all the way back to Buckingham Palace, 
where, to the delight of the vast crowds 
assembled below, their Majesties, the 
Princesses, Queen Mary and the Duchess 
of Kent, with her son, the Duke, and 
Princess Alexandra, appeared on the bal- 
cony to acknowledge the great demon- 
stration. During the service in St. Paul's, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury preached, 
basing his sermon on the text from 
Psalm 117: **O Praise the Lord, all ye 
nations, For His merciful kindness is 
ever more and more towards us, and 
the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. 
Praise the Lord."’ He said that this was 
such a national thanksgiving as never 
was before; for every one, from greatest 
to least, had borne his share of the 
suffering and the toil and had stood by 

his Comrades 
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FUL PICTURE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY LEAVING ST. PAUL'S é 
AT THE END OF THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE, } 
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T is the fate of the man in whom the public 
is interested to be discussed in the 
frankest way. It is only in time of war that 
this befalls the soldier, but then he must sub- 
mit to the critical searchlight. Having be- 
come a journalist only at the outbreak. of the 
war against Germany, I still feel a certain 
embarrassment over that part of the journal- 
ist’s trade which involves analysing the 
qualities of a man whom he knows personally. 
However, in these days the victims are well used to the 
process, and the position of Field-Marshal Montgomery is 
secure. I should not describe him as the greatest British 
military figure of this war; I should reserve that title— 
as I believe he would also—for Field-Marshal Sir Alan 
Brooke, the C.I1.G.S. Yet they do not really come into 
competition. Brooke did not exercise command in the field 
in a position higher than that of Army Corps Commander, 
and then only during a brief period of adversity. He did 
brilliantly what he could do in the circumstances. Most 
people who know him and his qualities are convinced that 
he might have been one of the greatest Commanders-in-Chief, 
and he certainly would have been Supreme Allied Commander 
in the West if Britain had provided the holder of that office. 
As things are, he must be judged as a Staff officer, and in 
that capacity will go down to history as one of the greatest. 
I regard Montgomery as the ablest British Commander 
in the field. 

Admittedly he has been fortunate in high command. 
He commanded a division in the retreat to Dunkirk, but 
when he took over an army, strength, equipment and supplies 
were on the upgrade and air superiority was assured. In 
this respect he 
resembles a number 
of famous soldiers 
of the past, such as 
Allenby and Maude 
in the last war. 
But, like them, he 
made the most of 
his advantages to 
transform the for- 
tunes of a cam- 
paign. The enemy 
has always recog- 
nised him as being 
a great general, and 
the other day the 
ablest of German 
Commanders, 
Rundstedt, 
remarked in cap- 
tivity that in 
Egypt, Tunisia, 
Sicily, Italy and 
since D-Day in 
Normandy he had 
proved himself to 
be the outstanding 
leader. He has a 
very thorough and 
professional mind. 
Lyautey, asked on 
manoeuvres how 
many shells there 
were in a caisson, 
might answer 
coolly, ‘* C'est 
Vaffaire de mon 
artilleur,”’ and re- 
main a great man, 
but that would 
not have been 
Montgomery’s 
reply. He knows a 
his troops, their i so otha 
armament, and the 
characteristics — in 
which one division 
differs from 
another. His study 
of his opponent is 
as careful as that 
which one chess 
champion gives to another, and, apart from personalities, he 
makes up his mind how a typical German commander and 
staff will react to a given situation. He did the same thing 
with the Italians when they counted. He was never far off 
the mark, and it is certain that he would have penetrated 
the Japanese military mentality if he had been required to. 

Win the air battle before beginning the land offensive : 
that has been his first principle throughout. He believes 
that it is possible to put up a strong defence against air 
superiority by lying low in concealed positions and con- 
fining movement to the night, but that against troops of 
Similar armament and quality the offensive can never long 
be maintained in such circumstances except in cloudy 
weather. His second principle—or, one may call it, pre- 
requisite of the offensive—is that the administrative 
machinery must correspond to the magnitude of the opera- 
tional undertaking. I give this principle exactly in bis own 
words, so far as I recollect them. As I read it, it ig clastic 
and implies that in major undertakings, and especMliy at 
the start, of an offensive, no conceivable administrative 
precaution should be overlooked and no serious admini- 
Sstrative risk should be taken, but that when it comes to 
exploitation and pursuit, the case is different. He took 
risks on the administrative side during his pursuit of 
Rommel across North Africa ; for when the German General 
made one of his halts on a strong position Montgomery 
could face him with only a single division. A third prin- 
ciple for the commander is the importance of watching 
the spirit of his troops. This applies particularly in times 
of adversity, equal slogging, or inaction. While the troops 
are winning successes there is no great moral problem, even 
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though they may be suffering heavy losses. -I have not 
heard him speak of the principle of concentration. Per- 
haps he regards it as self-evident. Those who study his 
campaigns will realise that he is probably the foremost 
apostle of concentration among modern soldiers. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery works on the Continental 
‘“* chief of the staff”’ principle. According to the standard 
British regulations, the heads of the branches of the staff 
dealing with aperations (with intelligence subordinated), 
administration and discipline, etc., are co-equal. He works 
through a chief of the staff. This does not mean, it need 
hardly be said, that the head of one of the branches cannot 
see him ; he can, but not as a right, only through the chief 
of the staff. He may, of course, also be summoned at any 
time. But the whole machinery functions under the chief of 
the staff, and he is the recognised channel of communication 
between the Commander-in-Chief and the staff. The system 
helps to prevent the Commander-in-Chief from becoming 
immersed in paper or distracted by detail. It places a heavy 
responsibility upon the staff in general and the chief of the 
staff in particular. General de Guingand, who occupies 
this post in the 21st Army Group, is an able and 





WITH MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY AT WISMAR, AFTER THEIR RESPECTIVE ARMIES HAD JOINED HANDS: 

AT THE H.Q. OF THE SIXTH AIRBORNE DIVISION, AT WHICH OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN DE GRINEAU, 

WAS PRESENT ON THE HISTORIC OCCASION WHEN THE NEWS OF THE CAPITULATION OF GERMANY 

On May !0, at Wismar on the Baltic, the two eminent commanders first met, and are sketched by our War Artist = examining a large map of the may put some 

Montgomery also visited the Soviet Commander’s H.Q. at Wismar and took the salute as a : 

battle-cry. Later he lunched with Rokossovsky and replied to a toast, standing before portraits of Marshal Stalin and Mr. Churchill. Captain Cyril Falls, in 
his article on this page, eulogises Field-Marshal Montgomery as a soldier. 


experienced staff officer who served the Field-Marshal in the 
same capacity in the Eighth Army. He is well up to his 
difficult task and knows his chief's methods thoroughly. 
Yet if he had broken down there might have been difficulty 
in replacing him, at all events immediately. There must 
always be that danger in the system. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery spends a great deal of his 
time out of doors visiting his troops. This is, however, 
so regular a practice with the majority of British generals 
that it calls for no special comment in his case. Where, 
however, he does differ from most soldiers is in his habit 
of solitary meditation. At such times he isolates himself 
in order that he may isolate his problems. For any man 
whose mind was not intensely practical and disciplined 
this would be a bad habit in war; it might easily lead to 
day-dreaming, which suits the soldier less well than the 
poet. Montgomery can concentrate his thoughts as well 
as his forces. I am not suggesting that such a practice is 
essential to all commanders. Generals run in many shapes, 
like doctors or centre-forwards, and, if they are wise, try to 
adapt their lives and habits in the field to the needs of their 
own temperament. Some live with their senior staff officers 
sitting around them like a family. Modern communications 
allow Montgomery to live alone, with a small personal 
staff, perhaps many miles from his main headquarters 
His contacts with his troops are much closer than those 
with his staff and are reinforeed by a team of young liaison 
officers who report to him daily during operations. They 
appeared in a group photograph in these pages not long ago. 

His plan of operations is his own. Perhaps that is 
not a good way to put it, since all commanders worth their 


WAS ANNOUNCED TO THOSE PRESENT. he 


regiment of Cossacks rode past shouting their 
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salt—and some who are not—form their 
own plan. What I mean is that the 


WORLD WAR: plan in its ‘ned lines addutes from 


him alone. Another general may tell his 
staff that he intends to capture such-and- 
such a ridge, thus turning the enemy’s 
flank, exploit his success by wheeling 
round to the sea, and so on, leaving the 
staff to produce a scheme, which he will then 
proceed to criticise and amend until it meets 
his approval. There is not much that can be urged against 
such a procedure, which may result in a first-class scheme. 
But Montgomery’s method is the reverse. The plan 
proceeds from him in the first instance. The duty of the 
staff is to make it work. So far I have not been specu- 
lating ; now that I must, I will be honest and admit that 
I am. I do not know in what spirit the Field-Marshal 
meets objections raised by his staff, if there are any. I 
imagine that he is open to conviction, especially if the 
objection concerns an administrative difficulty which 
appears to call for some modification. I say this because, 
as previously pointed out, he is so insistent on the need 
for the administrative machinery sufficing for the task 
in hand. But I am quite sure that, however much he 
trusts a staff officer, he will not be persuaded on the ** take 
it from me” principle. He requires intellectual demon- 
stration. If there is a change it must be on his own 
judgment. 

The second step with Montgomery, after roughing 
out his plan and the dispositions necessary to put it into 
effect, is to meditate upon the probable reactions of the 
enemy. There his study of the characteristics of his 

opponent and of 
the German Gen- 
eral Staff comes 
in. Now we come 
to the stage when 
he asks _ himself 
what can be done, 
within the limits 
of the plan, to 
prevent the enemy 
throwing a span- 
ner into the works 
at the most in- 
opportune moment. 
That question may 
be answered on 
-the ground itself. 
But sometimes he 
has gone a step 
farther and asked 
himself whether it 
is possible to make 
the enemy’s_ re- 
action—even 
though it be logical 
and intelligent — 
actually contribute 
to the develop- 
ment of his own 
plan, so that the 
hostile commander 
may use his liberty 
of action for the 
purpose of con- 
forming to 
Montgomery’s will. 
‘*‘A counter- 
offensive here is 
probably what he 
thinks will trouble 
me most, and it 
may be awkward, 
but can I not 
make it contribute 
to his envelopment 
and destruction ? ” 
If he decides that 
can, then he 


further touches to 
the plan which will 
make that _par- 
ticular reaction as certain as anything can be in war. The 
response of a German commander can generally be worked 
out, though this was not the case with Rommel, who 
sometimes did the unorthodox brilliantly. Yet even 
Rommel’s responses could, on occasion, be foretold from 
his temperament. 

All this is in the realm of strategy. I have not the 
space to speak here of tactics, though I may say that 
they appear to be adapted to the circumstances, the rapier 
here, the sledge-hammer there. I will end with a word 
on his relations with his subordinate commanders. He 
keeps a very close control over them in the course of a 
battle or offensive, and it might possibly be urged that in 
this respect, like Napoleon, he creates a school which 
may be expected to fight much better under his eye than 
when it is removed. But he is insistent upon their pro- 
fessional competence. The merely inspiring general, 
popular with the troops and watchful over the adminis- 
tration, will not do for him. He demands a man who can 
run his operations himself. And, perhaps partly as a test 
and to inculcate what he considers. good habits, before a 
major operation he gives his orders personally to his 
army and corps commanders, and when they come to these 
meetings or conferences they are not accompanied by 
their staff officers, as is the general practice. That also 
may be open to criticism, but with him it has always 
worked well. As [I said before, generals, even the 


best generals, run in many shapes, and the mere 
imitation of Montgomery’s habits will not make a 
Montgomery. Yet there are few modern generals so 


well worth studying. 
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CAPTIVE GERMAN CRUISERS AT COPENHAGEN; 
THE FIRST U-BOAT ARRIVES AT PORTLAND. 
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THE GERMAN 6000-TON CRUISER “‘ NURNBERG” IN COPENHAGEN HARBOUR AFTER HER SURRENDER 
rO THE ROYAL NAVY ON THE MORNING OF MAY 9: HER ARMAMENT INCLUDES NINE 5'Q-IN. GUNS. < 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 10,000-TON * PRINZ EUGEN ’’ AFTER HER SURRENDER. ONE OF A TRIO OF “ HIPPER 
PLEMENT OF 830, FOUR AIRCRAFT, AND AN ARMAMENT WHICH INCLUDES EIGHT 8-IN. GUNS. BEFORE HER SURRENDER SHE HAD BEEN SHELLING COPENHAGEN 
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= THE SECOND GERMAN CRUISER WHICH CAME UNDER THE GUNS #4 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COPENHAGEN HARBOUR THE 10,000-TON = 


* PRINZ EUGEN ” UNDER DANISH GUARD 
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*-CLASS CRUISERS, SHE CARRIES A COM- # 























UP IN HOME WATERS—LINED UP FOR THE SURRENDER AT PORTLAND, WATCHED 
BY BRITISH SAILORS. 
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THE GERMAN CREW OF THE U-249-—-THE FIRST U-BOAT TO GIVE HERSELI ¢ 








Probably the most important section of the German Fleet to surrender in one 
‘parcel’ came under the guns of the Royal Navy in Copenhagen harbour on 
the morning of May 9. The enemy warships taken captive there included the 
powerful cruisers ‘ Prinz Eugen" and “ Nurnberg,” which not many hours previ 
ously had been shelling the Danish capital. With the cruisers in the harbour 
were two large destroyers, one small destroyer, two torpedo-boats, ten M-class 





i COMMANDER H. J. WEIR, R.N. (LEFT), WHO ACCEPTED THE SURRENDER OF Titt 


/ U-249, GIVING ORDERS TO HER COMMANDING OFFICER, OBERLEUTNANT KocH \ 
> ON BOARD THE U-BOAT. 4 
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| mine-sweepers, thirteen flak ships, nineteen armed trawlers, and two armed mer 


| chant ships. The British warships which enforced the surrender were under the 

| command of Captain H. W. Williams, R.N., in the cruiser H.M * Birmingham 
On the following day, May 10, the first of a series of U-boats to surrender un 

} conditionally, the U-249, hauled down her colours at Portland In succeeding days 


other U-boats surrendered in home waters, at Gibraltar, and the Atlantic 
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THE TASK ACCOMPLISHED: UNCONDITIONAL = ‘a ik , 


GERMAN SURRENDER SIGNED AT RHEIMS. 
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THE SETTING FOR THE SIGNING OF THE ACT OF UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER BY THE GERMANS! GENERAL 
FISFNHOWER’S ADVANCED H.Q. IN RHEIMS, WITH THE THREE REPRESENTATIVES OF GERMANY (BACKS TO 
CAMERA), AND THOSE OF THE ALLIED NATIONS, INCLUDING GENERAL SEVEZ (FRANCE; SECOND LEFT) ; 


3 Bese ; = MAN WHO SIGNE pd INCONDITIONAL SURRENDE 
GENERAL BEDELL SMITH (FOURTH LEFT); AND GENERAL SUSLOPAROV (SIXTH LEFT). THE MAN WHO SIGNED THE ACT OF UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


GENERAL GUSTAF JODL (CENTRE), NAZI CHIEF OF 
7, ON HIS WAY TO THE OPERATIONS ROOM AT SHAEF H.Q 
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JOURNEY’S END! THE TERMS OF UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER, IMPOSED ON THE 
BEATEN WEHRMACHT, BEING SIGNED BY GENERAL JODL AT SHAEF HEADQUARTERS, 
WAITING TO SIGN! GENERAL JODL (STANDING, CENTRE). ON THE RIGHT IS ADMIRAL i RHEIMS, 
VON FRIEDEBURG, WHO SUCCEEDED ADMIRAL DOENITZ AS C *, OF THE GERMAN NAVY. ‘ 
HK HAD SIGNED THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER PREVIOUS , TO F.-M. MONTGOMERY, 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER, WITH AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDER (RIGHT) AND *_ GENERAL EISENHOWER, SUPREME ALLIED C.-IN-C., MAKING HIS VICTORY SPEECH WITH 
LiIkUT. “EPNERAL WALTER BPEDELL SMITH (LEFT), HANDING OUT PENS FOR THE SIGNING ‘ AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR TEDDFER, DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER, BY HIS SIDE 
OF THE ACT OF SURRENDER. i WHO REPRESENTED HIM IN THE FINAL RATIFICATION SIGNED IN BERLIN, 


e end of the long journey came at Rheims, at General Eisenhower's advanced | Staff of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and General Frangois Sevez signed on behalf 
H.O where, in the early hours of May 7, emissaries of Admiral Doenitz tendered of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force an Ginuel Ss ct on 
nal surrender of Germany's beaten military forces wherever they might signed on behalf of the Russian High Command. The set of Prope 
tered pockets of Euro; General Jodl, the Nazi Chief { as 2.41 a.m. So, in almost exactly 11 months. this tremend 

verman High Command, and General Bedell Smith, Chief of Normandy beaches to the banks of the Elbe has ended 
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signing was recorded 
us camry n from the 
verwhelming victory 
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JOURNEY’S END: THE LAST ACT OF SURRENDER RATIFIED IN BERLIN. 
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MARSHAL ZHUKOV (RIGHT), DEPUTY C.-IN-C. OF 7 ~= AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR A. TEDDER, DEPUTY SUPREME 7 
ALL. SOVIET FORCES, WITH THE SHAEF EMBLEM COMMANDER, A.E.F., SIGNING AT THE RATIFICATIO? 5 
FLAG PRESENTED BY GENERAL EISENHOWER. OF THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER TERMS. 





f SURRENDER TOOK PLACE IN BERLIN: MARSHAL G. 
ZHUKOV SIGNING ON BEHALF OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
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} FIELD-MARSHAL WILHELM KEITEL, CHIEF OF THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND, AFTER THE SIGNING: (L. TO R.) COL.-GEN. P. F. STUMPF, CHIEF OF LUFTWAFFI 
4 SIGNING THE DOCUMENT WHICH CONFIRMED THE ACT OF SURRENDER. F.-M. KEITEL, AND ADML. H. G. FRIEDEBURG (REAR), C.-IN-C,, GERMAN NAVY 
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THE TOAST: THE SIGNING OF THE 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER, (L. TOR.) 
AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL SIR A. TEDDER, 
MARSHAL ZHUKOV, AND GEN. SPAATZ, 


™% THE TENSE MOMENT BEFORE THE 
j SIGNING AT RED ARMY H.Q. IN BERLIN ; 
i THE THREE GERMAN REPRESINTATIVES 
. OF THE THREE ARMED FORCES. 


Continued 
Expeditionary Force. General Spaatz, of 


the U.S. Air Forces, and General de Lattre 
de Tassigny, of the French First Army, 
signed as witnesses. The Germans were 
received by the Allies in a building which 
used to house the Engineering College of 
the Wehrmacht in a Berlin suburb, an 
unimpressive building, but the choice was 
dificult, owing to the devastation ir 
Berlin After the Germans had left, al 


OR the second time within 48 hours 
the unconditional surrender of all 
German armed forces on land, at sea, 
and in the air to the Allied Expeditionary 
Force and the Russian High Command 
was signed on May 9—this time in Berlin. 
What General Jodl did at Rheims, Field- 
Marshal Keitel, Admiral Friedeburg, and 
Air Colonel-General Stumpf repeated at 
16 minutes past midnight on Wednesday 











morning, May 9. This final act of sur- . re formality ceased; Air Chief - Marsha 
render was signed before Marshal Zhukov, . . ; — : oes ; Tedder and Marshal Zhukov shook hands 
representing the Russian High Command, THE SCENE OF THE RATIFICATION: THE FORMER GERMAN ARMY ENGINEERING and there were congratulations all round 
and Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, Deputy SCHOOL AT KARLSHORST, ONE OF THE FEW UNDAMAGED BUILDINGS IN) BERLIN. An hour later there was a banquet, and 
Supreme Commander of the Allied its many toasts lasted until four lock 


Continued opposite 
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VICTORY CELEBRATIONS IN HOLLAND, I 
IMMENSE CROWDS ENTHUSIASTICALLY GRE 
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THE FINAL LIBERATION OF HOLLAND: IN UTRECHT, SHOWING DUTCH PERSONS RIDING 
ON BRITISH ARMOURED VEHICLES, WHILE PATRIOTS ARE FIRING ON GERMAN SNIPERS. 5 
. < 
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; ROTTERDAM AFTER FIVE YEARS OF MISERY: DELIGHTED CROWDS RUNNING TO GREET A f 
f CANADIAN COLUMN BRINGING FOOD TO THE STARVING PEOPLE. 5 
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} IN NORWAY. BRITISH TROOPS, ON THEIR ENTRY INTO OSLO, LAUGHING AS THEY MARCH 
i THROUGH THE CITY STREETS, CROWDED WITH CHEERING NORWEGIANS. (By Radio.) 
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") IMMENSE CROWDS WAVING NORWEGIAN FLAGS, DELIRIOUS WITH DELIGHT, AS THE BRITISH { 
FIRST ARRIVED: ‘tHE GERMAN SOLDIBRS, LINKING HANDS, DID NOT INTERFERE. 
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IN DENMARK : A SECTION OF THE DISARMED GERMAN ARMY OF OCCUPATION IN 
COPENHAGEN WATCHED BY SILENT DANES AS THEY DEPART FROM THE CITY. 


eam nti the final ratification in Berlin on May 10 of Germany's unconditional 
surrender, although Holland and Denmark had been surrendered unconditionally 
to Field-Marshal Montgomery on May 4, the reoccupation of Norway completed the 
liberation of the three countries at the hands ot the British. The Dutch in The Hague, 
Utrecht, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, who a short while before the sudden collapse 
of the Germans to Montgomery had feared the destruction of their dams and whose 
lack of foodstuffs threatened them with utter starvation until the R.A.F. dropped 
supplies, received their rescuers, the Canadians, with wide-open arms, relief and joy — — 
being such that the usually phlegmatic Dutch threw off all reserve. Now the | |, .:ony CELEBRATIONS IN BRUSSELS: ALLIED SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS, DANCING MERRILY J 
disarmed Twenty-fifth German Army, nearly 120,000 strong, has gone, leaving TO THE AMERICAN BAND, REVEL IN THE GRAND’ PLACE, SCENE OF "MIsTORIC PETES. 


behind a legacy of inexpressible hate. The Danes, from the moment advance >} 4 > 
Continued opposite. : 
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AND, DENMARK, BELGIUM, AND NORWAY: eS ii 
Y GREETING THE FIRST BRITISH ARRIVALS. * aie: 
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IN UTRECHT: A DELIGHTED, ITED CROWD, W HAVE LIFTED A LAUGHING BRITISH 
OFFICER FROM HIS JEEP, CELEBRATE THEIR LIBERATION FROM GERMAN TYRANNY. 


2 ROTTERDAM, ON THE SITE WHERE THE LUFTWAFFE, ‘WITH DIVE-BOMBING, DELIBERATELY a 
MASSACRED THOUSANDS OF DUTCH PEOPLE: A CROWD WELCOMING THE CANADIANS, 3 
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THE FIRST BRITISH LA? OSLO AERODROME: AIR COMMODORE LL (IN 
CENTRE) IS RECEIVED POLITELY BY MAJOR SPINDER, THE GERMAN AIRPORT COMMANDANT. 
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? THE FIRST LIBERATORS OF OSLO WERE NINE BRITISH AND TWO DANES FLYING FROM 
COPENHAGEN: A VAST CROWD SUDDENLY REALISED THEY WERE BRITISH. 
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ous i. CROWDS APPLAUD KING CHRISTIAN AND QUEEN ALEXANDRINE, DRIVING FROM THE 
i 
f RIKSTAG AFTER OPENING THE DANISH PARLIAMENT, CLOSED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Continued.) 

British forces crossed the frontier, let themselves go in a delirium of joy. On 

the arrival of British warships, headed by the cruiser H.M.S. “ Birmingham,” 

dressed with three large White Ensigns, and the Royal Marine Band playing, 

which steamed past the surrendered enemy ships, including the © Prinz Eugen,” 

the population cheered itself hoarse. In Norway a single Dakota-load of 

British officers from Copenhagen landed before the airport building. German 

' airmen stood rooted to the spot and when the tubby General appeared, the tall 

' PEERS te ENNIS Se ARI SS OT EE — | British air commodore requested that the British party should be driven in 
, VICTORY CELEBRATIONS IN BRUSSELS: FLAGS, PAPER HATS, ROSETTES, ETC., WERE EVERY- Luftwaffe staff cars to Oslo. At first the Norwegians stood and stared, amazed 
d WHERE : AT THE BON MARCHE STORE WAS A HUGE PICTURE OF KING LEOPOLD. A huge crowd, listening to the B.B.C. news in English, realised. They cheered 
Pee A ee ae ENS WEES , ‘ in a wild, uncontrollable burst, which ran along the streets like a forest fire. 
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IN LIBERATED EUROPE— POST-WAR 5 
AT PEACE: POLITICAL PRISONERS 7 





SOVIET TROOPS WHO TOOK PART IN THE CAPTURE OF BERLIN PLANTING THE RED FLAG 
ON THE GERMAN QUADRIGA OF VICTORY ON THE FAMOUS BRANDENBURG GATE. 





SOVIET TROOPS IN THE FRANKFURTALLEE, IN BERLIN, AFTER THE FALL OF THE GERMAN 
CAPITAL. CLEANING UP OF THE RUBBLE AND WRECKAGE HAS BEEN BEGUN, 





AN AIR OF COMPLETE DESOLATION CHARACTERISES THIS PICTURE OF BATTERED KIEL— 
AN AREA WHICH WAS ONCE THE SCENE OF BUSY CITY LIFE. 





FRENCH MEN AND WOMEN, POLITICAL PRISONERS IN THEIR STRIPED PRISON GARMENTs, 
SETTING OUT CHEERFULLY FROM BERLIN ON THE LONG HOMEWARD TREK. 


- 





east 'x: 
> ae 
FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY, STANDING IN HIS CAR, SALUTES THE 
WILDLY-CHEERING CROWDS WHO WELCOMED HIM ON His Visit TO AN AMERICAN SOLDIER OF THE U.S. FIRST ARMY STUDYING A PARTLY-ASSEMBLED V-2 ROCKET-BOMB G 
COPENHAGEN AFTER DENMARK'S LIBERATION, IN AN ENORMOUS UNDERGROUND ASSEMBLY PLANT AT NORDHAUSEN. 
Our pictures from the recent battlegrounds of Europe reflect various aspects of very Quadriga of Victory which Germany erected over her famous Brandenburg ; me 
a Continent to which peace has come after many weary years. In Berlin, Gate. The scene from war-shattered Kiel is a typical example of the ruin | W 
the heart of German aggression,’’ as Marshal Stalin described it, we see the which ha: visited German towns and cities as a result of German aggression: | tre 
victorious Soviet troops moving amongst the shattered buildings and rubble. and as a happy contrast to it come two pictures of political prisoners, French | th: 
strewn streets of the once-proud capital, and hoisting the flag of triumph on the and German, freed from concentration camps and who have set out with their th 
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VAR SCENES FROM A CONTINENT NEWLY 
ERS TASTE LIBERTY ON THE OPEN ROAD. 
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me = 
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a is A “ 2 : > : : SOVIET SELF-PROPELLED GUNS PASSING THROUGH A WAR-WRECKED BERLIN SQUARE: 
6a . =<, ~~, ‘ . . 4 IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE TURRET OF A DUG-IN GERMAN TANK USED AS A PILL-BOX. 
} 

oe. Oe = Pr e 
“ERMAN A POST-WAR PICTURE FROM BERLIN: THE SHATTERED FRIEDRICHSTRASSE, SCENE OF j 


x 


THE LAST FURIOUS BATTLE BETWEEN SOVIET AND GERMAN TROOPS IN THE CAPITAL. 


Py 


1g 
& 3 


A COLUMN OF GERMAN PRISONERS PASSING THE FAMOUS HOLSTEN-TOR, A MEDIAVAI 
FORTIFIED GATEWAY IN LUBECK, ON THEIR WAY TO A P.O.W. CAGE. 





REGIME WHO 





IENTS, THREE GERMANS, ENEMIES OF THE NAZI HAD SPENT TEN YEARS IN 
CONCENTRATION CAMPS, WALKING WITH THEIR BELONGINGS ALONG A ROAD TO LIBERTY. 





THE END OF AN EVIL CHAPTER BERCHTESGADEN IN FLAMES AS AN AMERICAN 


MB GLUM GERMAN FACES IN THE CROWDED MARKET SQUARE AT LUNEBURG AS THE TERMS OF SURRENDER SOLDIER OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY APPROACHES HITLER'S HOME IN THE 
ARE READ OUT TO THE TOWNSPEOPLE BY OFFICIALS. 5 BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS. 

enburg ; meagre possessions to taste liberty on the open roads for the first time in years Luneburg’s market square. The picture of Field-Marshal Montgomery in the beflagged 

e ruin | While millions of freed peoples are marching to liberty, millions of German streets of Copenhagen reflects the rejoicings of many liberated countries of Europe, 

ession troops are marching to captivity and millions of German citizens are realising while those of the underground V-2 factory and of Hitler's burning home at 


; 

\ 

: that they, too, are now subject to the victorious Allies Typical of both are Berchtesgaden remind us of the perils, for our timely deliverance from which, as 
1 their | the prisoners marching through historic Lubeck, and the glum citizens in Mr. Churchill phrased it in his recent speech to the nation, we must give thanks 
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A POLITICIAN’S HANDBOOK TO SUCCESS. 
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“ POLITICAL CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE”: By 


OHN PALMER, who died a few months ago, had 
J a career which led naturally to the composition 
of this last book. Just after he left Oxford, five 
or six years before the last war, he succeeded Max 
Beerbohm as dramatic critic of the Saturday Review. 
His weekly articles were lively without being showy, 
sagacious without being solemn; and when he gave 
up weekly journalism his experience in the theatre 
enriched several books he wrote about the British and 
French dramatists. Between the two wars he spent 
most of the time in the League of Nations organisation 
at Geneva, where he encountered politicians of all 
nations and shades of opinion. There was history 
in the making, part of the history of a period which 
will certainly provide plenty of material for future 
dramatists who may share Shakespeare’s interest in 
the past and public action. The result of Palmer’s 
first-hand observations there is that his book about 
Shakespeare’s political characters is much more 
‘“‘ actual ’’ than it could have been had it been written 
by a mere man of the study who had never come 
close enough to affairs to realise, firstly, Shakespeare’s 
extraordinary penetration and grasp, and, secondly, 
the perennial recurrence of types of character and 
motive in the political life of nations. 

Together with introductory and concluding chapters 
the book contains separate studies of Brutus, 
Richard I1., Richard III , Henry V. and Coriolanus— 
each principal, of course, being shown in association 
or conflict with swarms of supporters and opponents, 
some of them presented very much “in the round ”’ 
by Shakespeare. ‘ 

The book is nearly half quotations. That would 
be enough to make any book about Shakespeare 
enjoyable and illuminating, even were it far less 
scholarly and jntelligent than this—even, in fact, if 
it were quite commonplace. Palmer quotes Keats 
as urging a friend: ‘‘ Whenever you write, say a word 
or two on some passage in Shakespeare that may 
have come rather new to you, which must be con- 
tinually happening, notwithstanding that we have 
read the play forty times.’’ Every book about 
Shakespeare which quotes him freely is an anthology 
of Shakespeare: and every collection of extracts 
from him strikes the reader freshly, so inexhaustible 
is his treasury, and so exciting his fables, which rush 
us on so rapidly that we often do not pause to dwell 
on lines which leap to brilliant life when detached. 
Palmer's are perfectly chosen and finely commented 





FLELD-MARSHAL VON RUNDSTEDT (LEFT), FORMER GERMAN COMMANDER IN THE WEST, AND HIS 
SON (CENTRE) AFTER THEIR CAPTURE BY THE SEVENTH ARMY. 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt, the former Commander in the West and the man who planned the Ardennes 


offensive, was captured at Bad Tolz, 22 miles south of Munich, by the American Seventh Army. His wife 
and son were also taken 


on, But as for his conclusions about Shakespeare's 
politics . . . well, they could have been summarised 
in one page, or even one sentence. 

Maurice Hewlett remarked that beneath all the 
surging passions of Shakespeare's works there was 


*” Political Characters of Shakespeare.” By John Palmer 


Macmillan; 18s.) 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


a sea of ice. Palmer does not go so far as that: but 
he sees Shakespeare’s permanent attitude to man in 
his political aspect as one of “ironic detachment.” 
Many men have attempted to prove that Shakespeare 
was a democrat or an anti-democrat, just as they 
have attempted to show that he was a Catholic, 
an Atheist or a Jew. The more prevalent view, 
I think, is that whatever his Views might have been, 
his conviction of the ignorance and_ gullibility 


of the multitude was so strong that he certainly 





THE DEATH-MASK OF FIELD-MARSHAL ROMMEL, FORMER 
COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN LIBYA AND, LATER, 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT. HE DIED IN OCTOBER 1944. 


Field-Marshal Rommel, Field-Marshal Montgomery’s chief opponent 

in Libya and, later, on the Western Front, was said to have died 

following a car accident, the result of an air raid in France on July 17. 

Now, according to his wife, captured recently, it is reported that he 

died by his own hand, preferring suicide to execution for his part in 
the attempt on Hitler’s life. 


would not believe 
that wise policies 
could be discovered 
by _ ballot. But 
Palmer's view is 
rather that, had 
he been asked to 
pronounce on those 
systems on which 
humanity has rung 
the changes ever 
since the Greeks, 
he would have 
assented to Pope’s 
assertion that: 


For forms of 
government let 
fools contest : 

Whate’er is best 
administered is 
best. 


The peculiar faults 
to which autocrats, 
oligarchs and mobs 
are all prone were 
so acutely present 
in Shakespeare's 
mind that (so 
Palmer holds) he 
simply wasn't in- 
terested in uphold- 
ing the merits of 
any particular kind 
of political system, and in the last result was 
only interested in men—which, naturally, involved an 
understanding of what they think and why they 
think it, without any necessary adherence to their 
theories, however eloquently they may preach them 

and Shakespeare can put into their mouths far 
more persuasive words than they can usually find 
for themselves 





JOHN PALMER.* 


After all his discussion, Palmer ends with an 
example drawn from Shakespeare’s reshaping of 
the old play about King John. ‘ Here, then,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ we find as plain an answer as we shall anywhere 
receive to the question with which we started. 
A citizen of the New Monarchy takes a political 
tract of the times. To a large extent he ignores the 
political issues which formed the basis and inspiration 
of the older play. His interest in the King as a tradi- 
tional political figure is so slight that he allows him 
to die, in the political sense, ‘ off-stage.’ His concern 
with serious political and religious issues is so small 
that his play depends for sense and unity upon 
a. character whose conduct and presence serve con- 
stantly to underline the irony implicit in the conduct 
of political affairs. Faulconbridge is the vehicle of 
Shakespeare’s genial contempt for the grandiloquent 
impostures of public life. He helps us to understand 
why of all Shakespeare’s political characters Richard 
of Gloucester is the most attractive. Shakespeare 
liked Richard best because he was the least a 
humbug. Faulconbridge supplies us with the clear- 
est evidence that the mood in which Shakespeare 
contemplated politics as such was one of ironic 
detachment. He was impartial because he was 
in the last resort indifferent. This explains the 
paradox to which reference has so _ frequently 
been made—namely, that Shakespeare, who gave to 
the stage a gallery of political characters un- 
equalled in any literature for their political veracity, 
had no great interest in public affairs. He was 
interested in persons, and many of them just 
happen to have been public persons. Though he 
could draw for us a masterly portrait of a success- 
ful king, a republican worthy, a great soldier 
or a proud nobleman, though he could present the 
tragical fall of princes as intimately as the not less 
tragical rise of pretenders to sovereignty and 
power, he will turn aside at the critical momeént 
to give us some touch of nature. The public 
scene fades or vanishes and we find ourselves alone 
with a human soul in triumph or disaster. Richard 
of Bordeaux calls for a looking-glass. Coriolanus 
obeys his mother.” 





SEYSS-INQUART (CENTRE), GERMAN COMMISSIONER OF THE 


NETHERLANDS, WHO WAS CAPTURED IN HAMBURG BY 
THE ROYAL WELCH FUSILIERS. 
The notorious Seyss-Inquart, Reichskommissar of the Netherlands 
during the German occupation, fled from Holland after the final 
conference on food convoys, and was captured by the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers in Hamburg. He was flown to General Crerar’s H.Q. in 
Holland and will be tried as a war criminal. Our picture shows him, 
and his party of officers, waiting under British guard. 

That is well put. But I could wish that Palmer 
had not described Richard III. as ‘‘ attractive,”"’ when 
“interesting "’ would have been more accurate, or 
said that Shakespeare, whose hatred of brutality was 
so strong, “ liked "' him-——when “ enjoyed "’ him would 
have served as well 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS LIBERATED: SCENES OF SURRENDER AND REJOICING. 
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z A JUNIOR GERMAN OFFICER, CAPTAIN-LIEUTENANT ZIMMERMANN, WHO DISPLAYED 
STUPID OBSTINACY DURING THE SURRENDER NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE 
ISLANDS, BEING SENT BACK TO HIS C.-IN-C, 


CHANNEL 
IN A RUBBER DINGHY. 
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THE FIRST SURRENDER CONFERENCE ON BOARD THE DESTROYER 








ee 


BULLDOG. 








THE GERMAN REPRESENTATIVE, ZIMMERMANN (RIGHT), RECEIVING HIS ORDER- 


FROM BRIGADIER SNOW (SECOND FROM LEFT), CHIEF BRITISH 


EMISSARY 
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CHANNEL ISLANDERS GIVING VENT TO THEIR: PENT-UP EMOTIONS ON 


ee a ee 





PETER PORT ON MAY 9Q. 


THE ARRIVAL OF 
BRITISH TROOPS IN GUERNSEY. THE FIRST LIBERATORS WERE TWENTY-TWO ROYAI 
ARTILLERYMEN, WHO LANDED AT ST. 
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VICE-ADM. HUFFMEIER, LATE GERMAN C.-IN-C. OF THE CHANNEI 
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THE SCENE IN ROYAL SQUARE ON SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 12, WHEN 


PROCLAMATION, REFERRING TO THE RESTORATION 


OF THEIR ANCIENT 


RIGHTS AND 





poscse — 





BRIGADIER A. FE SNOW, WHO RECEIVED THE SURRENDER OF THE GERM 
READING THE KING’S PROCLAMATION FROM THE STLYS OF ELIZABE 


THE KING'S 
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ISLANDS, AND 


MAJ.-GEN. WOLFE, LATE MILITARY GOVERNOR, RECEIVING ORDERS FROM THI 
peeceeesecees acces GARRISON COMMANDER ON THEIK ARRIVAL AT PLYMOUTH AS) PRISONERS, 


; - ea 





AN GARRISON, 
tH COLLEGE 


PRIVILEGES WAS READ TO THE ISLANDERS FROM THE STEPS OF ELIZABETH COLLEGE USED BY THE GERMANS AS THEIR ADMINISTRATIVE H.Oo 
It was on Wednesday, May 9, that twenty-two men of the Royal Artillery landed the instrument of surrender at 7.14 a.m The subsequent lar f the British 
at St. Peter Port, Guernsey, to liberate the Channel Islands from a five years’ troops was the signal for a release of great joy and pent-up emoti by joicing 
bondage which had begun on June 30, 1940. The surrender of the enemy garrison Islander wh heered our men again and again Yn Saturday, May |! the fir 
of 10,000, under the command of Vice-Admiral Huffmeier, had produced «a scene of relief convoy arrived with 2000 tons of food, a year's ration { clothine. medical 
stupid German obstinacy on the part of a junior officer, Captain-Lieutenant Arnim supplies, and coal. The convoy also carried a specially-trained British force 7000 
Zimmermann, who, after coming on board the British destroyer “ Bulldog off to rid the Islands of al! traces of German occupation and lay the foundatior of 


Guernsey, at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, May 8, at first refused to surrender unconditionally 
He was curtly ordered to return to his C.-in-C. with a 
urrender. At midnight another German officer, Major-General Heine, came aboard and privileges 
to accept unconditional surrender on behalf of his C 





r 
in-¢ 


copy of the instrument of 


restoration 
a Proclamation referring t the restora 


Simultaneously with the arrival of the relief expediti 
Islanders of all the 
Thousands gathered in Royal Square, Guernsey, on 


He signed to hear the reading of the Pr amat 


the King issue 
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MAJOR CHARLES SWEENY, M.C. SIR BASIL BROOKE. MR. INGLEBY ODDIE. 
Major Sweeny, of the Royal Ulster The portrait of Sir Basil Brooke, the Prime For over twenty-seven years a London 
Rifles (whose photograph in the group Minister of Northern Ireland, was omitted in error coroner, Mr. Ingleby Oddie, who re- 
of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s team from our Victory Number record of statesmen who tired in 1939, died on May 8 at the age 
of liaison officers appeared in our issue have helped to win the war. Previously Minister of of seventy-six. Among the famous 
of May 5), has been killed, after the Production, he has been since 1943 Prime Minister inquests which he conducted were 
surrender of North-West Germany, of Northern Ireland, to whose loyalty and friend- those of the victims of the R-101 air- 
in a car accident while escorting a ship Mr. Churchill has paid such tribute in his ship disaster and the assassination of 
German Admiral back to Kiel. Zz recent broadcast. Z Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. 7 
tet en. ~ ra 





























PRINCESS ELIZABETH TALKING ro as Pare ~ Te WING COM. A. E. SAUNDERS. JEMADAR PARKASH SINGH, V.C. COUNT SCHWERIN VON KROSIGK. 
5TH GRENADIER GUA Be et ee J- HKSAKER, Wing Com. Saunders, flying on patrol Jemadar Parkash Singh, 13th Frontier Force Appointed by Admiral Doenitz to suc- 

: i =>s. near Rangoon, landed on a deserted Rifles, has been posthumously awarded the V.C. ceed Ribbentrop as Foreign Minister, 

H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, Colonel of @Eae Grenadier Guard airfield, was told by a passer-by that for his gallantry on the night of February 16-17 Count von Krosigk is an influential 
inspected the Sth Battalion at the final paws—=acde before its di _ ni the Japanese had gone and, being un- at Kanlan Ywathit, in Burma. So seriously - Junker, who was educated at Oxford 

i ment, on May 7, at Wellington Barracks. “Te rinicieaion ia poo 7 able to find any signs of enemy activi- wounded that he could not walk, he fired Bren and speaks fluent English. Minister 
: it was fitting that the battalion formed ae << ie ae — = “ ties, rowed down the river and in- gun and mortar, crawled to direct and inspire of Finance in the Papen, Schleicher 
é should see victory assured before Zt was dis —- formed the British troops that the city his platoon, giving the Dogra war cry as and Hitler Cabinets, 1932-38, he has 
a persed f he died been in obscurity ‘of recent years 








” F 4 of Rangoon was theirs. 
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‘a THEIR MAJESTIES DURING THEIR “o> et cae. 
i Z2SItr TO THE EIGHTH U.S P E 
AT HIGH WYCOMBE WIT AEU > ; gig rt A a i 
one x he en pags T-—<=SENERAL Jj. EPOOLITTLE (SECOND FROM LEFT). 
2 wee FP Mg om Ss Al pase visit to the headquarters of the Eighth U.S. Army 
° be abbey since January of last year. They were shown 


round the operational block by the Eigh tb. i 
uf Tokyo fame, who showed the Kime. —_— Teco Commander. Lieut.-General James Doolittle, 
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THE QUEEN SHAKING HANDS WITH LIEUT.-GEN. JAMES DOOLITTLE, WITH THE KING 
LOOKING ON, DURING THEIR FAREWELL VISIT TO! THE EIGHTH AIR FORCE H.Q. 
significance. Their Majesties also saw a cinema display of combat films of fights between American 


fighter-pilots and Germans in jet-propelled and other fighter aircraft. Fifty military police and z 
fifty girls of the W.A.C. formed guards of honour. Before leaving the camp the King invested H 
General Doolittle with the insignia of K.C.B. 3 
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THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS <F 





aan. ela ee ean Gane ene ancl DENMARK TALKING TO SQUADRON LEADER 
; Tr COPEN HAGEN APTE 
Copenhagen, which has been the scene ron cae Ske 
. _ sce <>f continuous *r : i 
hage - ' ejoicing sinc 
Eniire Cabinet at the aifheld ‘and ‘dtowe = Macgat Montgornery on May 12. He was, received by the 
j ve smiong a six-rmile route through the city lined by jubilant 


itizens cheering their liberator, Later Bee was 


recetved by the King and Queen of Denmark and | 


FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY SHAKING HANDS WITH THE FAMOUS FIGHTER PILOT, 
GROUP CAPTAIN “ JOHNNY JOUNSON, AFTER ARRIVING IN COPENHAGEN. 
lunched with them at Amalienborg Castle. Air Marshal Sir A. Coningham, General Dewing and 
the Danish Cabinet and chiefs of the Danish forces were also present. The Crown Prince, when 
receiving R.A.F. officers recently, expressed his gratitude for the help that the Danish Resistance 
Movement had received from the R.A.F. 
a od 
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PICTURES OF NAZIS CAPTURED AND ANTI-NAZIS FREED. 


May 19, 19495 


TIME’S REVENGES : 
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KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG, FORMER AUSTRIAN M. LEON BLUM, THE FORMER FRENCH PREMIER AND LEADER OF THE POPULAR 7% PASTOR NIEMOLLER, THE GERMAN PROTEST- 
FRONT, WITH HIS WIFE, AFTER THEIR RELEASE BY THE FIFTH ARMY FROM ANT PASTOR WHOSE ANTI-NAZI SERMONS LED 
TO HIS ARREST, AFTER HIS LIBERATION. 





CHANCELLOR, WHO DEFIED HITLER, AFTER HIS 
RECENT RELEASE, THE PRAGER WILDSEE PRISON CAMP. 


























"a FIELD-MARSHAL KESSELRING (LEFT) ON 1HE 
M. D. TAYLOR (RIGHT), TO WHOM HE SUKRENDE? 








SUN TERRACE OF THE BERCHTFSGADEN 
oe | 








GORING, AFTER HIS SURRENDER TO THE _ U.S. SEVENTH ARMY AT RADSTADT, 
DISTRICT, BEING INTERVIEWED BY ALLIED WAR CORRESPONDENTS. F ‘HOF WITH MAJOR-GENERAL 


La. 


IN THE SALZBURG 






































i sneer . eed, 
7) THE FIRST OF THE TOP-RANKING NAZIS TO FALL INTO+ALLIED HANDS: FOUR STUDIES OF FIFLD-MARSHAL GORING, WITHOUT HIS MEDALS, AFTER HIS PERSONAL SURRENDER 
i TO THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY, TOCETHER WITH HIS’ WIFE ANI) CHILD AND MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF, 

) RSE NEL d uccatie ; Sheatieacuinatons wader scons. 22 0x 3 siaalibe ad 5, Al yea - 
‘The whirligig of Time brings in his revenges,"’ and the same week-end that saw the his titles and honours Géring has stated that he complied, but that his execution 
release of such notable anti-Nazis as Schuschnigg, Blum and Niemé!ler saw also | was ngvertheless ordered and that he was arrested by S.S. guards at Berchtesgaden 
Géring and Kesselring surrendering to the Allied Armies Goring has stated that j but released by Luftwaffe f wers, who shot their way to hir and t ' 
he telephoned to Hitler il 24, recalled the Fihrer’s statement that if anything ecret hiding-place In an interview he scribed Germa P a 
should happen to hin he ,oring, should take his place, and suggested that since the Allied Air Forces Field-Marshal Kesselring also gave t " sining tha 
the end appeared near, the time was ripe for the change Hitler was enraged, yermany had been beaten by (a) Allied strategic bombing t ks by w-flying 

» death unless he renounced Allied fighter and (c) terror raids against the German civilian populati 


accused Géring of losing faith, and threatened him w 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS 


THE LATEST TYPE OF BRITISH TANK, WHICH LED OUR ADVANCE 


THE ** COMET,” OUR FASTEST AND MOST HEAVILY ARMOURED CRUISER TANK. 


A descendant of the Cromwell tank, which proved itself in action in the advance through France and 
Belgium, the ‘‘Comet” is powered by the Rolls-Royce Meteor engine. Built in British factories, it is 
as reliable as the Cromwell, but carries heavier armour and a hard-hitting 77-mm. gun equipped with a 
new eun-laying device, making it the most accurate tank gun we have. From the Rhine to the Elbe, 

the ‘“‘Comet” played a major part. 


THE RED ARMY HONOURS LIEUT.-GENERAL 


SIMPSON, NINTH U.S. ARMY, AT A VE-DAY 
BANQUET. 


THE AMERICAN GENERAL BEING “ CHAIRED.” 


Lieut.-General W. H. Simpson, commanding the U.S. Ninth Army, was entertained by Colonel- 
General Sviataiev, commanding General of the Thirty-third Russian Army on Russian teriitory, 
at Zerbst. The American and Russian generals exchanged presents of pistols, watches and carbines. 
During the banquet which followed, neral Simpson was “chaired” in the Russian style, and 
as can be seen in our picture, this consists of throwing the honoured guest into the air three times. 
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VIEW OVER THE TOWN, 

THE ROOFS OF BUILDINGS. 

The surrender of the Germans at Dunkirk—one of the last surrenders of the war in 

Europe—revealed that the port is completely unserviceable, Before obeying the order to 

lay down arms, the Germans completed the destruction caused during the battle in 1940 

and since then by Allied bombing. All cranes and docks have been demolished, and not 
a warehouse remains intact. Sunk and scuttled ships obstruct the harbour. 


DUNKIRK ; 
SHOWING 


FREE AFTER FIVE 
PRISONER-OF-WAR 


YEARS: A GENERAL 
SIGNS PAINTED ON 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


ACROSS GERMANY : 


THE STAND-DOWN PARADE OF THE VOLUNTEER DISPATCH RIDER FORCE : 
PERMANENT SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY, 
The Stand-Down Parade of the Volunteer Force of the Dispatch Rider Service—all women—organised 
and trained under the Ministry of Home Security, took place recently at Wellington Barracks, London. 
The riders were inspected by Sir William Brown, Permanent Secretary to the 
Security, and our photograph shows him talking to some of the women as they 
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OF THE HOLE 


THE PENETRATING POWER OF BOMBER COMMAND'S 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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HAMBURG RADIO STATION, MADE FAMOUS BY ‘“‘ HAW-HAW,” NOW OPERATED 
BY THE BRITISH. A VIEW OF “‘ HAW-HAW’S”’ DESK AND MICROPHONE. 


On the morning following the surrender of Hamburg, No. 4 Information Control Unit took over 
the Hamburg Radio Station, famous for the broadcasts in English by the renegade William Joyce 
(Lord Haw-Haw), whose office and broadcasts were found intact. The station, worked by part 
of the original German staff, under the orders of British and Canadian Army technicians, was on 
the air in German and English by the evening after the surrender and has broadcast ever since. 


SIR W. BROWN, 
INSPECTING THE RIDERS. 


Ministry of Home 


; stand for the last 
time beside the motor-cycles which they have ridden with such skill for so long. 


22,000-LB. BOMBS: A VIEW 


THROUGH A_ 1I5-FT.-THICK REINFORCED CONCRETE ROOF OF A SUBMARINE PEN 


Evidence of the damage caused by 22,000-lb. bombs is shown in this photograph of the Valentin submarine 
works at Farge, north of Bremen. 

on March 27 last. 
about 500 yards long by 100 yards wide. 


The works were almost completed when R.A.F. Bomber Command attacked 
The heavy concrete buildings, with their 15-ft.-thick steel reinforced roofs, cover an area 

The pens were due for completion by May 1, but the attack 
caused such damage that the work was not continued 
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VE-DAY IN PARIS: VAST, CHEERING CROWDS THRONG THE STREETS. 
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PARIS CELEBRATED VE-DAY: THE CROWD IN THE PLACE DE L’OPERA FACING 
THE OPERA HOUSE. LOUD-SPEAKERS PLAYED FRENCH NATIONAL AIRS. 
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IN THE RUE ROYALE, WITH THE MADELEINE FACING : ANOTHER GAY AND CHEERING 
CROWD OF PARISIANS, WITH A COMPLETE TRAFFIC BLOCK. 


























SERRIED MASSES IN ONE OF THE BOULEVARDS: PARIS WAS SHORT OF FLAGS 


AND ‘AS MUCH AS TWO POUNDS WAS PAID FOR A UNION JACK. 
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THE MARSEILLAISE 
DE TRIOMPHE. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE, IN THE MIDST OF A HUGE THRONG, SINGING 


AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER AT THE ARC 
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VIEW OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, PACKED END TO END WITH CHEERING 


A 
AND ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS ON VE-DAY CELEBRATING THE PEACE. 





Gay Paris of pre-war years showed herself true to her reputation on VE-Day. 
Parisians did not wait for the official announcement, and the usual boulevard crowds, 
swollen by thousands of newcomers, gave vent to the wildest enthusiasm. Girls 
went joy-riding in jeeps while army lorries crawled their way through the throng, 
packed with cheering people. The city was illuminated as in pre-war days. British 
soldiers were dragged into houses for champagne, and Parisians cheerfully bought 


LOOKING TOWARDS 


OF THE CROWD IN THE CHAMPS fLyS#ES, 


ANOTHER VIEW 
DE TRIOMPHE AND THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 


THE ARC 5 
General de Gaulle, who took part in singing the Marseillaise 
sent a message to Mr. Churchill, to whom he addressed his 
“sincere greetings, full of friendship and admiration. What has been accomplished 
would not have been done without you,’ and added his ardent hope that “ our two 
great and ancient nations will march together in a period of prosperous and glorious 
peace."” The celebrations in Paris continued for several days. 


Union Jacks for £2 each. 
amid a vast concourse, 
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THE LIBERATION OF DENMARK: SCENES FROM 
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WOMEN OF THEIR ARMED FORCES MARCHING 
GERMANY, AFTER BRITISH TROOPS HAD LIBERATED 


GERMAN TROOPS AND 


EN ROUTE TO DENMARK, 
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TWO PANISH WOMEN 
DOWN A COPENHAGEN STREET. 
BY THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 


COLLABORATORS MARCHED - & A BRITIS 
THEY WERE ARRESTED THE CROWDS IN 
(Picture by Radio.) A GREAT WELCOME TO 


Socecewceccascctcccccecececccscccsccccccesececeecesesesess sececcoscoceccccoceseses 
[ \ LORRY-LOAD OF BRITISH TROOPS IN COPENHAGEN BEING MOBBED BY A JUBILANT 
CROWD, WHO INSISTED ON SHAKING HANDS WITH THEIR LIBERATORS, (Picture by Radio.) 


The capitulation of German forces in Denmark was the signal for scenes of rejoicing 
country. The surrender was effective from 8 a.m. on May 5, but 
began on the previous day, when Danish police began to free 
prisoners and and officials of the resistance movement began 
rounding up collaborators, of whom they had prepared a list of 15,000. The first 
British soldiers of the Armies of Liberation to cross the Danish border on May 5 
Montgomery's famous “ Desert Rats," who were given a tumultuous 
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the demonstrations 


political internees, 


were troops of 
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SOLDIER ACKNOWLEDGING 
COPENHAGEN, 
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THE REJOICING CAPITAL. 
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GERMANS CROWDED ON A MINIATURE TANK AND TRAILER IN COPENHAGEN ON THEIR 
WAY TO SURRENDER TO BRITISH TROOPS OF THE ARMIES OF LIBERATION. 
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THE CHEERS OF A BRITISH PARATROOPER EXPLAINING THE MECHANISM 
WHOSE CITIZENS GAVE + f OF ‘HIS RIFLE TO ONE THE PICTURESQUELY- 
(Picture by Radio.) UNIFORMED ROYAL PALACE GUARDS IN COPENHAGEN. 
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BARRACKS 


LORRY AT THEIR 
FORCES IN DENMARK. 


THEIR WEAPONS ON TO A 
ENEMY 


GERMAN SOLDIERS LOADING 
IN COPENHAGEN AFTER THE SURRENDER OF THE } 


come by the Danish people. The liberation of the 

the same afternoon, when British troops of the 
R.A.F.: Regiment, together with Major-General Dewey and the staff of the British 
Military Mission to Denmark, arrived in a small fleet of Dakota transport aircraft 
at Copenhagen airport, where they were received by representatives of the German 
C.-in-C., General Lindemann. Our troops subsequently drove through the streets of 
the capital between wildly cheering crowds, who heaped flags and flowers upon them 


Danish capital was performed 
Sixth Airborne Division and 
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DISTINGUISHED PRISONERS RELEASED BY THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY. 
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a , DISTINGUISHED FRENCH PRISONERS WITH THEIR LIBERATOR : (L. TO R.) M. GENERAL BOR-KOMOROWSKI (L.) AND HIS CHIEF OF STAFF, GENERAL PELCZYNSKI, WITH 
2 GENERAL MCAULIFFE (U.S. SEVENTH ARMY), MME. WEYGAND, mos A U.S. SOLDIER AFTER THEIR RELEASE BY THE 
Hf GENERAL GAMELIN, M. DALADIER, GENERAL WEYGAND. U.S. SEVENTH ARMY, i 
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NOTABLE PRISONERS RELEASED BY THE U.S. SEVENTH 7 GENERAL GAMELIN (C.-IN-C. OF THE FRENCH ARMY AT THE / COLONEL DE LA ROCQUE, LEADER OF THE CROIX DE 
ARMY: (L. TO R.) THE MASTER OF ELPHINSTONE ‘* OUTBREAK OF WAR) (RIGHT), TALKING WITH GENERAL ° FEU, FRENCH RIGHT-WING ORGANISATION, AFTER HIS 






AND LORD LASCELLES, WITH AN AMERICAN OFFICER. MCAULIFFE, 0.C. U.S. I03RD INFANTRY DIVISION. RELEASE BY THE AMERICANS. 
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( ) M. JEAN BOROTRA, THE TENNIS STAR AND FORMER VICHY MINISTER, WITH M. MICHEL M. DALADIER, FREED FROM CAPTIVITY, MAKES FRIENDS WITH GENERAL MCAULIPFE’S 
P i CLEMENCEAU, SON OF THE GREAT STATESMAN, AFTER THEIR RELEASE. ’ 0G. IN THE CENTRE CAN BE SEEN GENERAL WEYOAND. 
The distinguished French personalities whom we show above were captives of the tennis star and one of the captives, slipped out of the castle and crawling through 
Nazis at Schloss Itter, in the Tirol. The German major in charge, who had forty the woods made contact with other American troops, who came to the rescue The 
members of the Wehrmacht under him, surrendered to eight American soldiers of the U.S. Seventh Army also received a group of notable prisoners whom the Germans 
U.S. Seventh Army, who approached in a tank. Later 300 S.S. men, who had heard had released. They included—besides Lord Lascelles, The Master of Elphinstone, 
of the surrender, attacked from the woods. Immediately and without question the and General Bor-Komorowski (shown above)—Lieut. John Winant, Lieut Michael 


Wehrmacht men joined the tiny American force to fight back. Borotra, the French Alexander, a relative of the Field-Marshal, and Lieut. Dehamel,a relative of Mr. Churchill 
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FATS, FOOD, - AND SOAP. 


ATS are one of the things that cannot be done without. They are one of two 
kinds, animal and vegetable, and of the hundreds known, about eighty are in 
use. Of the animal fats, milk and butter are readiest. to hand, because the cow 
offers them once a day. Of other edible fats, the pig, which was our stand-by 
towards the close of the last war, takes one to two years before being in a condition 
to tender, and sheep and cattle two to four years. These are not all that can be pressed 
into service. The herring and the sardine are fairly rapid in response; the cod, the 
rays, and the shark take a few years towmature; seals longer ; 
whales much longer, and such is the demand for whale-oil, so 
treated as to convert it into fat, that the whale will have to be 
protected to preserve it, and the supply, from extinction. 

So that a country at war must turn to the vegetable 
kingdom for reinforcement of the daily need. It supplies them 
in solids and liquids. The solids, the vegetable fats, come chiefly 
from tropical vegetation. Such is coconut-oil, readily convertible 
by chemical treatment into vegetable butter. The cacao bean 
offers not only cocoa, but, as we were reminded in the last world 
war, cacao butter. We are less acquainted with Borneo butter 
and Chinese vegetable butter. The coconut, half a bite of which 
is oil, is an oil purveyor. Its oil, or that of peanut kernels, or palm 
kernels, when refined and purified, so that nothing but pure 
glycerides, odourless and tasteless, remain, becomes a constituent 
of the finest margarine. Other oils are olive-oil, almond-oil, 
apricot-oil, castor-oil, linseed-oil, cotton-seed-, sunflower-seed- 
oil, soya-bean-oil. Some come under the heading of edible oils ; 
but they are of varied applications, from that of drying the paint 
of warships to that of another need which has steadily increased 
among us since the days of Queen Elizabeth. It is soap. 

Soap, as a pressing need, has become almost scarce to the 
British hearth and home since it was couponed three years ago ; 
its value had become already known to our fighting men, both 
near and far. Field-Marshal Montgomery is credited with the 
observation, made on personal experience, that a bath once a 
week was enough. Queen Elizabeth soaped herself once a month 
in a hot bath, with “sope,” the name as well as the habit 
probably brought back from the Near East by the Crusaders. 

All the fats and oils are compounds of fatty acids and glycerine, 
a discovery due to the French chemist Chevreuil, who shortly 
before the Battle of Waterloo made clear the chemical reactions 
when fats are heated with alkalis, and showed that glycerine 
was produced as well as soap. He put soap-making on a scientific 
foundation. (There is in a Lancashire soap-making works a soap 
pan put down in the years of Waterloo.) 
For most soaps now glycerine is superfluous, 
but it is needed for explosives, and so is 
recovered, whereas the old soap-makers let it 
go down the drain. For soap-making it is 
the fatty acids which are essential, and in 
the manufacturing process one combination 
has to be broken up by forming another. 
The fatty acids have to be enticed from the 
glycerine by something else that will take its 
place. That is the job of an alkali, the caustic 
soda, or whatever alkali is employed—in brief, 
the anciently named “‘ lye.”” The acid and the 
alkali enter into combination with great 
readiness, disarming each other of their less 
agreeable properties, so that the acid is no 
longer sour, the alkali no longer caustic; and 
the happy union gives us soap. That is the 
simplest statement of a process which in 
practice involves the ceaseless examination of 
the unending combinations of the molecules 
of the elements contributing to the final result. 

At the great soap-works hundreds of chem- 
ists are employed ; the first task of some of them 
is totest the oils as they arrive to assure that they 
fulfil the requisite standards of refinement. The 
best idea of the varied aspects of this task may 
be grasped in a recapitulation of the chief of the raw 
materials. The most important is tallow, the well- 
known “ dripping’ obtained when beef or mutton 
is cooked. It comes from America, Australia, 
and New Zealand, and is imported as a liquid 
in barrels, which protect it till the soap-works 
are ready for it. Other importations are coconut- 
oil, normally obtainable from China, Ceylon, 
and the South Sea Islands; palm-oil and palm- 
kernel-oil from the West Coast of Africa; 
cotton-seed‘oil from Egypt and the United States ; 
olive-oil, when it can be got ; soya-bean-oil; cotton- 
seed-oil from the United States, often appearing else- 
where in the cruet as salad-oil ; maize-oil from Indian 
corn. The alkalis used in soap manufacture are 
caustic soda and caustic potash. They come in steel 
containers as huge blocks to be broken up and 
dissolved in water in differing strengths of solution. 
Caustic soda is for hard laundry soap ; caustic potash 
for soft soap. Both in concentrated form are 
destructive to skin and clothes. A large staff of chem- 
ists ensures that no free caustic remains in the soap. 

The oils, on arriving, are pumped into the works 
at 100 tons an hour, where they are to be blended and 
the fatty acids combined with the alkalis. The first 
requirement is a pan, which is, in fact, an open-top 
square tank, as big as a scullery or a drawing- 
room, and holding as many as 70 tons of soap. Inside the pans steam-pipes are installed, so 
that steam can escape in jets. First, however, the oils are blended in a melting-tank, equipped 
with weighing and measuring devices, and then pumped warm into the pan. Then steam jets 
and the caustic-lye tap are turned on. Immediately a fierce chemical reaction takes 
place, the alkali combining with the fatty acid, and at the same time the glycerine being 
liberated. Salt, or very strong brine, is then thrown in to boil; and the mixture begins 
to curdle. Experience teaches the soap-maker when to allow the pan to settle, so that the 
residue of glycerine at the bottom can be run off to be distilled, and distilled again. All 
this is a repetitive operation—boiling, curdling over and over again to ensure that no free 
fat or free caustic is left; the highest skill and supervision are required, and the chemist 
is in at the finish. When, after settling for three days, the residue is like thick golden syrup, 
it is pumped off into the mixing machine—the “ crutcher,” where perfume is stirred in— 
and the product run down into steel boxes to solidify into 15-cwt. blocks of soap. These are 
cut into slabs, bars, and tablets, packed and sealed for delivery. Toilet soap, with which 
is associated * Lux,” follows a similar curriculum as far as the bars, which are cut into 
fine shavings for drying, colouring, perfuming, and finally pressed into long, shiny rods that 
are to be cut into the finished tablets. E. S. Grew. 
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THE MAKING OF SOAP: 
CAUSTIC LYE POUR IN THROUGH OVERHEAD PIPES 
AND ARE CONVERTED INTO SOAP BY BOILING 
WITH INJECTED STEAM FROM PERFORATED COILS. 


OILS, FATS, AND THE 





THE BOILING MIXTURE OF OIL AND CAUSTIC: 
TO COOL AND HARDEN, 





THE STEEL FRAMES IN WHICH THE SOAP HARDENS: THEN IT IS CUT 
INTO SLABS, BARS, FLAKES, AND TABLETS FOR THE MARKET. 


Copyright photographs by Courtesy of Lever Bros., Port Sunlight. 
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THE FASHIONING OF THE FAMOUS. 


OW, and why, do some men become famous? It is an old question, one which has 
evoked many answers. In “ Four Portraits,” by Peter Quennell (Collins ; 12s. 6d.), 

an attempt is made—successfully, most readers will agree—to show that in the case of 
James Boswell, Edward Gibbon, Laurence Sterne, and John Wilkes, both accident and 





“an aim, at first confused and elementary, which gained definition and acquired 
momenjum thanks to the conflict waged between circumstance and the individual 
ego.”” This appraisal of four great men of the eighteenth century 
enables the writer to bring before us much of the life and 
thought, the morals (or lack of morals), and the atmosphere of the- 
period. As indicative of that strange, indefinable something which 
impels the chosen individual to his goal, Mr. Quennell says of Boswell : 

“Suppose that he had stayed at Auchinleck and minded 
his estate, that he had remained sensibly in Edinburgh and 
laboured in the Scottish courts—he would have kept out of 
debt, pleased Mrs. Boswell, brought up his five legitimate children 
in comfort and security; but he would at the same time have 
been untrue to that mysterious guiding spirit which, though it 
ruined his health, impaired his fortune, and destroyed his 
happiness, at last produced the justification he had always been 
in search of—‘ my Magnum Opus.’ ”’ 

It was not until Sterne was approaching forty-five that his 
daemon manifested itself in a sudden precipitation of creative 
energy. He discovered the delights of unfettered self-expression ; 
he had a glimpse of his own powers and felt stir within his 
memory the accumulation of four decades. In passing, let it not 
be forgotten that it was Sterne who introduced into the English 
vocabulary the word “ sentimental.’”’ No less absorbing is the 
compilation of circumstances which went to the creation of 
Gibbon’s great work and which culminated in that evening when, 
sitting in the Capitol, he heard Franciscan friars intoning Vespers 
and “ the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind.” In the case of Wilkes, Mr. Quennell depicts history 
moving upon the pivot of individual passions when, “‘ through a series 
of long hazards and curious chances,” a leader of the people 
emerged from one who was a frivolous character, the dissipated 
child of wealthy parents, who had passed his youth with rich, 
thoughtless, and depraved companions. Altogether an engaging 
study of four famous men and their period. 

That study of self which was so outstanding in the case of Boswell, 
and is to be found in lesser degree in his companions in Mr. 
Quennell’s quartet, appears very early on in Rom Landau’s 
“Tue WinGc” (Faber; 16s.), a long, detailed, 
and at times somewhat curious account of the 
author’s experiences in the Royal Air Force, 
whither he went to gain knowledge and fit 
himself for the post of liaison officer with the 
Polish Air Force. In his first entry in his diary 
—which extended to 450,000 words before he 
ended it—he declared : “‘ I am beginning to realise 
that to give up one’s private life for the sake of 
war service is not enough. . . . All my enthusiasm 
will amount to nothing unless I can identify 
myself completely with my new interests.”’ Lest 
this sound too esoteric, let it be said at once that 
in its descriptions of life in the R.A.F. this book 
occupies an outstanding position. Mr. Landau 
started at a station he calls ‘‘ Manhill ” and met 
some of the best fellows he could ever wish to 
find. He was moved to “‘ Sleethole,”” where food 
was shocking, the whole place dreary, and, with 
one or two exceptions, his companions anything 
but pleasant or desirable. As the book progresses, 
one increasingly gets the impression of a square 
peg in a round hole. And all the time the author’s 
spiritual life intervenes, with natural conse- 
quences in the way of introspection. It is, indeed, 
a strange and unusual book, valuable for throw- 
ing light on the intricacies and exasperations of 
the official machine and also for confirming the 
opinion reached following a reading of Peter Quennell : 
that life has a strange knack of working hand in 
hand with our own motives and desires, even though, 
as Mr. Landau adds, such collaboration does not 
always take the form which we ourselves should 
have chosen for it. 

Just as Laurence Sterne had reached middle life 
before he entered upon the adventure that brought 
him fame, so Toussaint Louverture, the Negro slave 
who left his mark on history, was nearing the half- 
century when he began the career that was to make 
him famous. ‘Citizen Toussaint,” by Ralph 
Korngold (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), is the full-blooded story 
of the man who was a match for some of Napoleon’s 
best Generals and whom Napoleon himself feared 
might wrest the sceptre of the New World from the 
hands of the white race. There have not been many 
biographies of this Haitian slave, and Mr. Korngold’s 
study is well delineated and graphically expressed. His 
description of the first secret gathering of Negroes in 
a forest glade, when the insurrection was planned to 
the accompaniment of distant thunder and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with voodoo rites, is a case in point. 
Toussaint came to his destiny, it would seem, almost 
by accident ; but once in command he displayed amaz- 
ing abilities, not only as a fighting General, but as an 
administrator. Yet he had many contradictions. He could contract with slave-traders to bring 
him 20,000 able-bodied blacks from Africa that he might make soldiers of them to help free 
his people from slavery! For all that, he was undoubtedly an outstanding man and changed 
the course of history, even though he died in prison in the grim Fort de Joux, in the Jura. 

It is difficult to know which to applaud most in Stephen Spender’s “ Citizens 1n 
War—anpv Arter” (Harrap; 15s.)—the letterpress or the colour photographs of John 
Hinde. In conjunction, they constitute an agreeable, no less than a valuable, record of 
that outstanding example of the British ability to extemporise which we have now con- 
solidated in the term “ Civil Defence.” The compilers say in their preface that the thesis 
of the text is revealed in the photographs. “It is that Civil Defence is an awakening 
of the consciousness of civilians all over Britain, before and during the Second World 
War, which will affect the life of our towns and countryside in time of peace.” 
To what extent, only the future can prove. But here we are shown the real men 
and women behind the uniform—not only when they went into action with pumps 
and hoses, pick-axes and rescue-ropes, stretchers and ambulances, but when, bored by 
spells of waiting, they turned thoughts and energies, brains and hands, to other 
tasks. It is a serious social study. W. R. Catvert 
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The Isle that Grew from the Sea 


A little land above the sur- 
face of the sea ; white surf 
and leaning palms . . . but 
underneath, out of sight, 
the foundations go down 
deep and wide to the bed of 
the ocean. 


and the high reputation of 
Philips products are broad- 
based on _ persistent re- 
search, skilled technicians, 
highly -developed factories 
and long-accumulated 
knowledge and experience 


of the application of elec- 
tricity to the needs of the 
modern world. 


So, too, with great industrial 
organisations like that of 
Philips. Their achievements 
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BEGINS ON THE TEST BED 


T is a well-known fact that the first few hours of an engine’s “life” are the 
most critical, That is why manufacturers insist upon certain speed limits 
being observed if their guarantees are to remain valid. But only recently— 

and in still too few quarters—has it been realised that the life—and wear—of an 
but on the Test Bed. No matter how careful the 
cleaning and polishing the component parts, once 
lubricating oil begins to 
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engine begins, not in service, 
makers may be in degreasing, 
an engine starts running under its own power, and 
circulate, foundry sand in the castings, and unsuspected abrasive dirt inherent in 
the surfaces is loosened and damage is done. Aero-engine manufacturers have 
learned this truth. Their Test Beds are fitted with Vokes Oversize Filters. The 
Oil Filter has been known to extract 5 lbs of dirt 
and sludge from an engine running non-stop for 
137 hours. Models are made in single and twin form 
with capacities of from 15 to 3,000 g.p.h. in engine oil, 
and from 30 to 6,000 g.p.b. in hydraulic oil. e 
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rou can ensure 
that your engines 
leave the Test Bed in 
perfect condition by 
fitting Vokes Oversize 
Air, Oil and Fuel 
Filters and the Vokes 
Oversize Crank Case 
Breather Filter. Like 
all their 3,000 models, 
these Filters have an 
eficieney rating of 
99°9 per cent.; and 
25 years of scientific 
manufacturing expe- 
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Milk of 
Magnesia 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- . 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from ’ 
indigestion. They are | ! 

convenient to carry and YUL Lhe mauhal aLAtH 
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” ? Street marke's—others a really attractive shop. 
men “ by “ , of And, “talking shop’’—as we must, may we 


experience of 
eighty years 
. 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH « ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


! 
} 
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{ 
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Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 











A miss is as good 
as a mile... but far 






the Medical Profession. emphasise, that REYNOLDS LIGHT ALLOYS | Bester males the risk of 
: : : : aan nfection due to cuts 
L in plain, polished or anodically - colour and scratches when 


finishes ARE AGAIN AVAILABLE for framing 


and facades of Shop-exteriors, as also for soeeeine by wearing ANDY 


arden Gloves. Tough yet 













every detail of their interior construction and pliable, wetting and washing 
decoration. won't harden them. 
We urge Architects, Shopfitters and all others “THESE ARE THE GLOVES You 
who appreciate the advantages of these as HAVE a ABOUT 
s r ir troma = 
strong, light, fire-proof and untarnishable = Tecone on 2 on a 
TUBES RODS SECTIONS ‘ constructions " to get in touch with us direct 2/9 post free. (State 4 
SHEET AND STRIP IN size and send | coupon 





without delay. per pair). 


REYNOLDS. \\5 Noe 


@O REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. (Light Alloy Division) & Wil GARDEN GLOVES 


“HIDUMINIUM" 
ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 





* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 


























REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD, BIRMINGHAM II 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be laken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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BURBERRY 


BURBERRY 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 





TAILORED 
COSTUMES 


(TO ORDER) 


Suits that are equally correct 
for town or country—in a 
wide variety of Glen-checks 
— Gamefeathers and Glen 
Urquharts. 


Suits of this type made 
exclusively by Burberrys re- 
main undated indefinitely — 
an immense advantage in 


these coupon days. 


Burberrys suits have such 
style and character—perfectly 
tailored and endowed with 
distinction — that they are 
always attractive whatever 


the season. 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON, S.W.| 


| AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 





EVERYBODY 
WANTS A... 


Tek — 


TOOTHBRUSH 


The strictly limited supplies 
are being fairly distributed—but 


disappointments are unavoidable. 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 


BRISTLES : 2/- Plus Purchose Tox Sd. 
NYLON : 1/6 Plus Purchese Tox 4d 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave r.15 | 























* Their dearest wishes—both the same—are 
Centred on a brand-new Braemar. 
Now friendship’s firm foundations rock, 
Joan’s got the only one in stock. 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardigans 
and jerseys are in classical designs 
and six lovely colours. Everyone’s 
after this ‘utility witha difference.’ 
So don’t be down-hearted if you 
have to wait for your Braemar, 
and please don’t write to the 
makers for it. Braemar knit- 
wear can be bought only from 


retailers who regularly stock it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd 


Scotland 


Hawick - 


Famous for over 
100 years for 


BISCUITS 
CARRS 
CARLISLE 


Send their compliments 
to all old and new 
friends and assure them 
that, following the re- 
moval of all Zoning and 
other restrictions after 
final Victory, their ever 
popular Biscuits will be 
on sale again every- 


where. 
oe ae 


Cc) 741 
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Whatever form the future Rover cars may take, the 


Knowing How... 


immediate post-war models will be very like those of 


Many of the feats of skill that 
appear almost miraculous to the 
onlooker boil down when you 
look into them to little more than 
“ Knowing How.”’? And making 
the finest tyres in the world is no 
less a matter of ‘‘ Knowing How ” 
than walking a_ tight-rope or 


” 


scoring a century. 

It is through this ‘Knowing How” 
that Goodyear have attained their 
position of Leadership in the de- 


velopment of quality industrial 


rubber products, of both natural 
and synthetic rubber. ‘The first 
cube of synthetic rubber came out 
of the Goodyear Laboratories as 
long as eighteen years ago. Since 
then, Goodyear have built up a 
unique store of skill and knowledge 
in the technique of using the syn- 
thetic rubber. This experience 
was of valuable assistance to the 
United Nations when, in 1942, 
Japan seized go% of the world’s 
stocks of natural rubber. 


1940. We shall hold to the proven excellence of the 


past, while examining the prospects which fie ahead. 


ROVE} 


« Another : 2 . 
E hie of Stilain’s ss Fes € ats 


GOOoDZYEAR 


contribution to progress 
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In the grim struggle for Aachen or that peace- 
time tour by Arundel’s historic castle . 
wherever engine performance really counts, 
there’s always Champion dependability. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


cote ; 


Distillers, Oufftown, Scotland. 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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